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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 178.) 


Hannah Penn had written to Gov. Keith, 
20th Third month, 1724, * We have been very 
much pleased with the happy event of the 
treaty at Albany, after the unfortunate death 
of the Indian, who lost his life in the province ; 
and we cannot but approve the conduct of the 
government in that -affair; and acknowledge 
not only the care of the governor himself, but 
also of those gentlemen who undertook so fa- 
tiguing a journey for the service of the public, 
And we hope and desire the same care of those 
poor people, the Indians, may be still contin- 
ued ; that the same measures my husband first 
established with them, may be constantly pur- 
sued; and that all treaties with them may be 
managed with their full concurrence and ap- 
probation.” 

The history of this case is pretty fully set 
forth in the minutes of Council ; and the inter- 
course with the Indians thereupon, forms a 
very interesting and creditable chapter of Penn- 
sylvania diplomacy, under the auspices of Qua- 
kerism, and a great contrast, indeed, to the 
policy which has usually been practised by 
civilized men, in their transactions with those 
whom they have been pleased to designate as 
savages, and treat as brutes. 

[t appears that information of this murder 
was brought to the governor on the 6th of Third 
month, 1721, and forthwith announced by him 
to the Council, “that he might consult with 
them of the most proper measures to be taken 
upon so extraordinary an occasion.” It was 
at once determined that the Secretary and Col. 
John French, a member of the Board, should 
proceed without delay, with a coroner, to 
“Conestogoe,” near which place the Indian 
was killed, to confer with the natives there, 
and ascertain the facts of this unhappy occur- 
rence. On the 7th they started, sending be- 
fore them the High Sheriff of the county of 
Chester, “ with a proper warrant to apprehend 
the two brothers, John and Edward Cartlidge, 
the reputed murderers ; and on the evening of 
the 9th reached their destination, near where 
the city of Lancaster now stands, but then a 
Wilderness, John Cartlidge was already in 
Custody, and on the next day his brother was 





arrested. ‘They immediately called a Council, 


which met on the 14th, at which were present, 
Civility, Tannacharoe, Gunnehatatorooja, To- 
weena, and other old men of the Conestogoe 


sold him some rum, upon which he got drunk, 
and then importuned for more; and persisted 
in his importunities, till the trader, irritated, 
struck him with so much violence that he 


Indians ; Savannah, chief of the Shawanese ;| died 


Winjack, chief of the Ganawese; Tekaa- 
chroon, a Cayoogoe; Oweeyekanowa and 
Noshtarghkamen, Delawares ; and divers Eng- 
lish and Indians. 

“ The Secretary, laying down a belt of wam- 
pum on the board before them, spoke to the 
Indians as follows : 

“ Friends and brethren : 

“ William Penn, our and your father, when 
he first settled this country with English sub- 
jects, made a firm league of friendship and 
brotherhood with all the Indians then in these 
parts, and agreed that both you and his people 
should be all as one flesh and blood. The 
same league has often been renewed by him- 
self, and other governors under him, with their 
Councils, held as well in this place where we 
now are, as at Philadelphia, and other places. 
Both his people and yours have hitherto invio- 
lably observed these leagues, so that scarce 
any one injury has been done, nor any one 
complaint made on either side, except one for 
the death of La Tour and his company, for 
near forty years past ; and of this you are all 
fully sensible, 

“ Yet as all human affairs are liable to ac- 
cidents, which sometimes fall out even betweeg 
brethren of the same family, though issuing 
from the same parents,.so now your good 
friend, our governor, and his Council, having 
heard by report only, that one of our brethren 
had lost his life by some act of violence, al- 
leged to be done by some of our people ; with- 
out receiving any notice or complaint of it from 
you, but moved with a great concern for the 
loss and unhappiness of the accident, like true 
friends and brothers, the very next day, sent 
us two, Col. French and me, first, to condole 
with you, which we now do very heartily, and 
next, by the full powers with which we are in- 
vested, to inquire how the matter came to pass ; 
that justice may be done, and satisfaction be 
made, according to the firm leagues.that have 
from time to time been made between us and 
you. For we will suffer no injury to be done 
to any of you, without pfinishing the offenders 
according to our laws; nor must we receive 
any, without just satisfaction made to us; for 
so the laws of friendship, and the leagues be- 
tween us require,” &c. 

The speech ended—the witnesses, all In- 
dians, were examined. From their testimony 
it appeared that Sawantaeny had pitched his 
wigwam and set his traps on the banks of the 
Mannakassy, a branch of the Potomac; and 
that the Cartlidges, coming to trade with him 
for skins, John had first presented, and then 


Eight hours were spent in this investigation, 
when the Council adjourned for the day; the 
Commissioners distributing among the Indians 
a hundred weight of Ne and meat, and two 
gallons of rum made into punch. Next day 
the Indians were requested to send a messen- 
ger with the belt of wampum to the “ Sinne- 
kaes,” to whom the deceased belonged, with a 
joint message ; but they informed the Commis- 
sioners that they could not join any words of 
their own to the present of another, “ for no 
such thing was ever practised by the Indians, 
and they had no belt ready of their own, other- 

| wise they would send it.” Civility was then 
| privately informed that there was another belt, 
which they might take as their own. This 
pleased him, and the punctilio was adjusted, 
the messenger agreed upon, and the following 
charge given him, viz. : 

- Deliver this belt from the governor and 
government of Pennsylvania to the king or 
chief of the Sinnekaes, and say that the words 
it brings are these : 

*“ William Penn made a firm peace and 
league with the Indians in these parts near for- 
ty years ago, which league has often -been re- 
newed, and never broken. But an unhappy 
accident has lately befallen us. One of our 
brethren and your people has lost his life by 
some of our people. Rum was the first cause 
of it. He was warm, and brought his gun in 
anger against them. They were afraid of his 
gun, took it.from him, wounded him, and he 
died. Our governor, on the first news of it, 
sent us, two of his Council, to inquire into it. 
We have done it; and we are now taking the 
offenders to Philadelphia to answer for their 
fault. We send these strowds to cover our 
dead brother, and this belt to wipe away tears ; 
and when we know your mind, you shall have 
all further reasonable satisfaction for the 
loss,” 

The next morning a number of the old In- 
dians visited the Commissioners at their de- 
parture with Cartlidge, whose “ wife grieved 
almost to distraction, and would force herself 
and her child with him, but was at length pre- 
vailed with to’ stay. The woman’s sorrows 
being loud, the Indians went in to comfort 
her.” 

The Commissioners returned to Philadel- 
phia, and in -eighteen days the messenger to 
the Senecas, (one of the Five Nations,) was 
announced, in company of several Conesto- 
goes, with their reply. i 

Satcheechoe delivered the answer of the Five 
Nations, viz: “That James Logan came up 
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to Conestogoe from the governor, on the news| and lioped to meet them there. He added : “I! because it ‘is only the renewing of former 
of one of their cousins being killed, to acquaint) hear that our brother who is dead was a near leagues and treaties made between the govern- 
them of our great sorrow for the unhappy ac-| kinsman to my great friend Saccuncheuta, 1} ment of Pennsylvania and us of the Five Na- 
cident, and had delivered a belt of wampum to| therefore send him a mourning ring off my|tions, which we always believed we were 
wipe away their tears; they had received that|own finger, to be put upon his finger, to signi- obliged to keep. And as to the accident of one 
belt, and now returned another also to wipe}fy that | will always have the same regard for| of our friends being killed by some of your 
away ours,” his kindred as if they were my own kindred,” people, which has happened by misfortune and 
“ He delivers another belt of wampum, and} The message was also accompanied by 2 / against your will, we say, that we are all in 
says, that they are thus far well pleased in| present for the head chief of each of the Five peace ; we think it hard the persons who killed 
what is done ; that they hope the bones of the} Nations. our friend and brother should suffer, and we 
dead man will be taken care of and kept in| In about eleven weeks Satcheechoe returned | do in the name of all the Five Nations forgive 
memory, and that they desire a good under-|from his mission, with a highly gratifying re-|the offence, and desire you will likewise for- 
standing may be preserved between them and /|ply.—* The great king of the Five Nations is| give it, and that the men who did it may be 
us. That they have received also from the|sorry for the death of the Indian that was kill-| released from prison, and set at liberty to go 
governor two strowds, which they will keep asjed, for he was his own flesh and blood ; he be-} whither they please; and we shall esteem that 
long as they live, but do not receive them as|lieves the governor is also sorry ; but now it is|as a mark of regard and friendship for the 
any satisfaction for the loss of their brother. | done there is no help for it, and he desires that| Five Nations, and as a farther confirmation of 
“He presents another belt, and says, that|John Cartlidge may not be put to death for it, | this treaty.” 
when James Logan delivered the belt to be/nor that the governor should be angry and} « We are glad you have wiped and covered 
sent to them, he said it was desired that two|spare him for some time, and put him to death | the blood of our dead friend and brother, and 
of their kings or chief men might come down|afierwards. One life is enough to be lost;| we desire the same may be forgot, so as it may 
to us, to agree upon what satisfaction should|there should not two die: the king’s heart is| never be more mentioned or remembered. 
be made to them for the loss of their relation ;| good to the governor and all the English, One| « We lay down a few beaver, bear, and 
that all things being well understood between|struck a gentleman with a knife at Albany ;/| dressed skins, and so conclude.” 
them and us, no heart-burning should be left.|they were sorry for it; but it was made up,} « The Indians then desired to know of the 
They accepted that belt and message, andjand nobody was put to death for it. So they| governor, if the men who were in prison for 
were willing that there should be no heart-|desire John Cartlidge may not die for this; killing their friend and brother, were discharg- 
burning; and as a token of it, they sent this|they would not have him killed. John Cart-|ed. The governor answered, that as soon as 
belt now presented in return, but they would|lidge has been a long time bound, and they|he returned to Philadelphia, he would give 
not come to us on this occasion, desire he may be bound no longer. such orders in that affair, as should fully an- 
‘‘ He presents another belt from the chief of| “ When the governor comes to Albany they | swer the request of the Five Nations, in order 
all the Five Nations, who says: This govern-| will take him by the hand, and their hearts| to confirm the friendship that is so happily re- 
ment sent up two members of Council to Con-|shall be joined as their hands together. The} newed and established by this treaty.” 
estogoe upon this business; but two persons|Five Nations will be glad to see the governor ; (To be continued.) 
were not sufficient to make it up, and answer|they have been busy getting victuals, as fish —-- 
for a-whole country. ‘They expect a greater|out of the rivers, and some venison from the| Waste and Want /—Forty-five thousand 
number of people, and now send this belt to| woods; but now squashes and pompions are} seven hundred and sixty-nine acres of land are 
require the governor to go up to him. For as|come, they will be able to travel. employed in the cultivation of hops, and one 
the offence was committed by the English, it} “Their king is an old man, and could not| million acres of land are employed to grow 
is the governor’s duty to go up to them, and|/come hither; he cannot travel as a young] barley to convert into strong drink. Accord- 
not theirs to come to us. That this belt is to|man, but he will come to Albany to see the| ing to Fulton’s calculation, if the land which is 
show the governor that he may come safely to| governor there, who he hopes will come in ten | employed in growing grain for the above pro- 
them, and when he is there all things shall be Mays.” cess of destruction, was to be appropriated to 
fully accommodated. That they are now mak-| The Grand Council assembled on the 7th of] the production of grain for food, it would yield 
ing war with the Cheekaragoes; but on the|the Ninth month. Sir William addressed the| more than a four pounds’ loaf to each of the 
governor’s coming, they may make peace with|sachems at length, and closed his discourse supposed number of human beings in the world; 
those people, and so have peace with all the/ with these words: “I have brought these goods | or it would give three loaves per week to each 
main. with me to bind my words, viz., five pieces of| family in the United Kingdom! If the loaves 
“He presents four small strings of wam-|strowds for clothing, five casks of powder, and| (each measuring four inches by twelve) were 
pum, and says, that these are sent as a string| five hundred weight of lead, to encourage your placed end to end, they would extend one hun- 
to draw away the governor, as by the arm im-|huntiag, that you may grow rich and strong;|dred and sixty thousand two hundred and 
mediately, even this day, without any loss of|and I desire you may receive them as a pledge | twenty-five miles. Or they would more than 
time, that so all may be friends together.” of our firm resolutions to live in perpetual|describe the circumference of the globe six 
The Governor and Council took a week to| peace, and under the strongest ties of friend-|times. Besides forty million bushels of barley, 
deliberate upon this requisition, The message |ship with the Five Nations; that you will ever}a considerable quantity of oats, rye, carrots, 
from the Five Nations bespoke irritation, al-| remember us as your brethren, and not suffer | and potatoes, and even wheat, has been annual: 
layed, but not subdued. More soothing mea-| your young men, when they travel, to hurt|ly destroyed in making gin, whiskey and En- 
sures were needful. To comply fully with the}any of our inhabitants, no more than they|gliish rum. The corn we waste in brewing 
Indians’ demand might not be consistent with| would their own, or to kill their cattle and|and distilling, would feed three millions of per- 
dignity and self-respect, and a middle course|stock. And that this visit, and the covenant|-sons eyery year; and to make up for the 
was agreed upon. The governor, in a long|chain which is hereby brightened, may be re-| waste, we send two millions of money to for- 
speech, abounding in friendly expressions, as-|corded in everlasting remembrance, to be seni|cigners every year to buy corn.—E£nglish 
sured them that his grief still remained; that}down to your and our children, and to our| paper. 
the message from Conestogoe was sent to ex-|children’s children; to last as long as the 
press sorrow, and not in lieu of satisfaction ;|mountains and rivers, and the sun and moon| Substitute for the Potato.—A vegetable in- 
that the offenders should be dealt with accord-| shall endure. digenous in New Grenada, the arrachia, is said 
ing to English law, as if the deceased were| ‘I also give you those two pieces of blan-|to be a valuable substitute for the potato. 
English, but that he could not visit Saccun-| kets, to wipe away and dry up the blood that} Each plant furnishes three or four pounds of 
cheuta—their head chief—at his habitation.|has been spilt, and to cover it so as it may| root, of the nature of the carrot and potato 
He reminded them of the Grand Council to be| never be seen or heard of any more.” united, and is said to be a wholesome food.— 
held that summer at Albany, by their sachems| Tanachaha replied: “We have well con-| Late paper. 
and the governors of. New York and Virginia, | sidered all you have spoken, and like it well, 
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The Wild Cattle of Texas. 


We find the following article, in relation 
to the wild cattle of ‘Texas, in a recent number 
of the Houston Telegraph. 


Luminosity in Plants and Animals, 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. |gal, which grows only on the leaves of the 


*indoba palm. He was led to this discovery 


' | by observing one night a group of boys in the 
There are few subjects more curious, and | town of Natividade, playing foot ball with a lu- 
none perhaps less understood, than the occa-| minous object, which happened to be the agaric 


“The settlers who have recently opened | sional luminosity of certain plants and animals. |in question. Some varieties of the lichens are 


farms near the sources of the San Gabriel and) We do not allude to that phosphorescence 


occasionally phosphorescent, and are more or 


Brushy, find the country well stocked with a! which arises from decomposing substances, | less luminous in the dark. The subcorticalis, 


singular breed of wild cattle. Large droves of | 


these cattle are found not only on the San Ga- putrid fish, decaying fungi, and the like ; but 
briel, Leona, and other tributaries of Little Ri- | to those luminous appearances exhibited under 
ver, but also on the San Saba, Llano, and| peculiar conditions of the marigold, and by the 
many tributaries of the Upper Colorado, far | female fire fly. The former phenomena are 
above the settlements. They differ in form, | owing to the actual combustion of phosphoric 
colour, and habits from all the varieties of do-| matter in the atmosphere, precisely similar to 
mestic cattle in Texas. They are invariably 
of a dark brown colour, with a light tinge of 
dusky yellow on the tip of the nose and on the 
belly. ‘Their horns are remarkably large, and 
stand out straight from the head. Although 
these cattle are generally much larger than do- 
mestic cattle, they are more fleet and nimble, 
and when pursued, often outstrip horses that 
easily outrun buffalo; they seldom venture far 
out into the prairies; but are generally found 
in or near the forests that skirt the streams in 
that section. Their meatis of an excellent 
flavour, and is preferred by the settlers to the 
meat of the domestic cattle. It is said that 
their fat is so hard and compact, that it will 
not melt in the hottest days of summer, and 
the candles formed with it, are far superior to 
those that are formed with the tallow of other 
cattle. Some persons have supposed that it is 


possible these cattle are a distinct race, indi- | the glow-worm. The tuberose has also been 
‘ genous to America; and the immense skele-| observed in sultry evenings, after thunder, when 

tons of a species of fossil ox with straight |the air was highly charged with electric fluid, 
horns, that are often found in the Brazos and {to emit small scintillations, in great abundance, 
Colorado, would seem to strengthen the opin-| from such of its flowers as were fading. It is 
ion. But as these cattle are now found only | not always the flowers which produce the light, 
in the vicinity of the old Missions, it is much las appears from the following record :—‘ In the 
more probable that they are the descendants of| garden of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, 
the cattle introduced by the early Spanish ad- | on the evening of Friday, September 4, 1835, 
venturers. It is said that a species of wild cat-| during a storm of thunder and lightning, ac- 
tle, differing from all the domestic breeds of the companied by heavy rain, the leaves of the 
Eastern Continent, is found in the Sandwich 
Islands; but it is well ascertained that this 
breed is derived from the domestic cattle that 
were left upon those Islands by Vancouvre. 
These cattle are so wild that they can only be 
caught by entrapping them in disguised pits. 
The celebrated Botanist Douglas, while on a 
tour in one of these islands, fell into one of 
these pits and was gored to death by a wild 
bull who had thus been entrapped. Several 
attempts have been made by the settlers on the 
San Gabriel to domesticate the wild cattle in 
that section, but they have thus far been unsuc- 
cessful. As they are far superior to the do- 
mestic cattle of the country, not only in 
strength, size and agility, but also in the flavour 
of their meat and the density of their fat, they 
might, if once domesticated, become a valuable 
acquisition to the agriculturist of this coun- 
try. 





phosphoras on the walls of a dark chamber ; 


aa excitement, and seem at times to be ascri- 
bable to electricity, at others to phosphores- 
cence, and not unfrequently to plain optical 
principles. It must be admitted, however, 
that not only are the causes but little under- 
stood, but that even the appearances them- 


solve the majority of instances on record into 
mere visual delusions, 
more than a recital of the better authenticated 
facts that we can as yet direct attention. 
Flowers ofan orange colour, as the marigold 
and nasturtium, occasionally present a lumi- 
nous appearance on still, warm evenings ; this 
light being either in the form of faint electric 


which was in the garden immediately opposite 
the windows of the Manuscript Library, were 
observed to be brilliantly illuminated by phos- 
phoric light. During the intervals of the flashes 


of these flowers. The luminous appearance 
continued uninterruptedly for a considerable 
length of time, but did not appear to resemble 
any electric effect. 

Several of the fungi which grow in warm 
and damp places manifest a similar luminosity, 
and that when in their most healthy and vigor- 
ous state. Delile found it in the agaric of the 
olive grounds near Montpelier, and what was 
curious, observed that it would not manifest it- 
self in darkness during the day. The — 
the coal mines near Dresden have been long 
celebrated for their luminosity, and are said to 
emit a light similar to that of bright moonshine. 


— 


Rewards of Virtue.—When a man chooses 
the rewards of virtue, he should remember that 


to resiga the pleasures of vice is part of his bar- the fungus family, is also accounted luminous ; 


in.—- Wi and, from this circumstance, may be collected 
aa =e at night in the truffle grounds. When in Bra- 
a oem zil, ‘Garda discovered a highly shining fun- 


i the list. 
that which takes place when we rub a stick of 'dia tree, the true family of which has not yet 


| the latter belong to peculiar states of growth | abundant enough in the jungle. 











and which every one must have observed on|subterranea, and phosphorea, often spread 


themselves luxuriantly in caverns and mines, 
where they create an extraordinary degree of 
splendour. 

Another example, and perhaps the most 
wonderful of any, has been recently added to 
The plant in question is an East In- 


been ascertained, but which appears to be 
A dead frag- 
ment was laid before a late meeting of the 
Asiatic Society in London, with an accom- 
panying notice by General Cullen. The plant 
was stated to have been discovered by a native 
who had accompanied Captain Bean on a jour- 
ney, and who, having been compelled by rain to 


selves are questioned by many, who would re-|take shelter at night under a mass of rock in 


the jungle, had been astonished at seeing a 


It is, therefore, to little | blaze of phosphoric light over all the grass in 


the vicinity. The plant, though said to be on- 
ly now discovered, has been long known to the 
Brahmins, who celebrate its luminous proper- 
ties in several of their mythological and poeti- 
cal works. The fragment exhibited to the 
society was dead, and perfectly dry ; but on 


sparks, or steadier, like the phosphorescence of| being wrapped in a wet cloth, and allowed to 


remain for some time, its luminosity was re- 
vived, and it shone in the dark like a piece of 
phosphorus, or perhaps somewhat paler, more 
like dead fish or rotten wood, This unnamed 
plant abounds in the jungles near the foot of 
the hills in the Madura district, and was found 
by Dr. Wallich in Burmah, Commenting on 
this novelty, Dr. Lindley remarks—*‘ It is not 
at all improbable that it, or something having 
similar qualities, may exist in our English col- 
lections ; and itis for that reason that we now 


flower called CEnothera macrocarpa, a bed of| mention it. We therefore advise gardeners to 


be on the outlook for this curious phenomenon, 
and to examine all such rhizomes as they may 
have in their possession, in the hope of finding 
it: for assuredly they would hardly hit upon a 


of lightning, the night was exceedingly dark, thing of more interest. Plants habitually lumi- 
and nothing else could be distinguished, in the | nous, and constantly so at night, and retaining 
gloom except the bright light upon the leaves | their properties years after they are dead, and 


capable of being cultivated, as this Madras 
plant most certainly is, would form quite a 
new feature in our gardens, and are well wor- 
thy any degree of trouble that may attend 
their discovery. 

It must be observed, that the above instances 
of luminosity refer only to the living and 
healthy organism, and are independent of that 
phosphorescence which is often exhibited dur- 
ing the decomposition of vegetable matter. 


of|That this light may sometimes depend upon 


phosphoric excretion, is very likely, as it has 
been found that the parts emitting it are most 
luminous when immersed in pure oxygen, 


The spawn of the truffle, the most esteemed of| and cease to emit when excluded from that ele- 


ment. This is precisely what would take 
place with a stick of phosphorus and it may be, 
that at certain seasons phosphoric substances 
are taken up from the soil by the growing ve- 
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getable and excreted under those conditions of|der foundation. The luminosity of the insects 
warmth, moisture, and atmospheric influence | differs at different times, and under different 
above alluded to. It is equally evident, if ob-| circumstances ; and it by no means proves its 
servers are not mistaken as to the scintillating | non-luminous properties, because it gave forth 
nature of the light occasionally emitted, that|no light, when examined by the naturalists in 
question. 


there must be some other cause than phospho- 
rescence, and to no agency can it with more 
likelihood be ascribed than to electricity. The 
earth and atmosphere are often in different 
electric states, and where so, the leaves and 
spikelets of vegetables would afford the most 
prominent points for the elimination of the 
passing fluid. Besides the luminosity rising 
from phosphorescent or electric matter, there 
is sometimes light occasioned by actual com- 
bustion of the volatile oils which are continual- 
ly flying off from certain plants. Thus the 
atmosphere surrounding the dictamnus or fraz- 
inella, a shrub inhabiting the Levant, will in- 
flame upon the application of fire, and yet the 
plant not be consumed. 
Turn we next to luminosity in animals—a 
phenomenon which-has been observed and 
commented on from the earliest times of natu- 
ral history. And here, again, we throw out 
of view those instances of phosphorescence, 
which arise from decomposition, and which 
have been observed over the spots where ani- 
mals are buried, or on their bodies even before 
death, as in cases of human consumption. As 
in the ‘vegetable, so in the animal kingdom, 
luminosity is a rare and somewhat irregular 
phenomenon, appearing not in the higher and 
more perfect races, but chiefly in the obscure 
and leastimportant. The most vivid, perhaps, 
of all luminous creatures is the lantern-fly of 
the tropics—the Fulgora lanternaria of Lin- 
nezus—which attains a length of three or four 
inches. It affords a light so great, that travel- 
lers walking by night are said to be enabled to 
pursue their journey with sufficient certainty if 
they tie one or two of them toa stick, and 
carry this before them in the manner of a torch. 
It is common in some parts of South America, 
and is described.by Madame Merian in her 
work on the insects of Surinam. ‘The In- 
dians once brought me (says she), before | 
knew that they shone by night, a number of 
these lantern flies, which I shut up in a large 
wooden box. In the night they made such a 
noise, that [ awoke in a fright, and ordered a 
light to be brought, not being able to guess 
from whence the noise proceeded. As soon as 
I found that it came from the box, I opened it, 
but was still more alarmed, and let it fall to 
the ground in my fright, at seeing a flame of 
fire come out of it ; and as many animals came 
out, so many different flames appeared. When 
I found this to be the case, I recovered from 
my alarm, and again collected the insects, much 
admiring their splendid appearance.’ The 
light she adds, of one of these insects is so 
bright that a person may see to read a news- 
paper by it. The phosphorescence proceeds 
entirely from the hollow part, or lantern, of the 
head, no other part of the animal being lumi- 
nous. It is but proper to add that, notwith- 
standing this positive statement of Madame 
Merian, certain naturalists not only question, 
but altogether deny the possession of luminosi- 
ty by any of the Fulgoride ; a denial, which, 
in our opinion, rests at best upon a very slen- 
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leaving the remainder undressed, with the ex- 
ception of a spoonful of gypsum in the hill. 
The favourable action of the former was so ob- 
vious, that the difference was distinguishable 
as far as the crops could be discerned, and at 
harvest, the boned rows yielded double the 
crop afforded by those to which plaster only 
had been applied. 

A similar experiment on a patch of Canada 
corn, on the same soil, gave the same result. 
Since then, he has made it a practice to use 
this manure liberally on all tillage crops, when- 
ever it can be obtained. He is now, we are 
glad to say, exerting his influence to establish 
a mill for crushing bones in the town where 
he resides, and with prospects of success.— 
Maine Cultivator. 


————— 


HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 


“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 1€2.) 


CHAP. XV.—Several more circumstances relating to 
On whose green margin there may lie George Keith’s progress, and as to the party he left 
At intervals, a well-hewn seat, in these provinces. Hugh Roberts’s death and cha- 
For pause, amid the noon-tide heat ; racter. Particulars of Richard Gove and John Eas- 
And here and there, as good may seem, taugh’s being taken by the French, on a religious 
Broad willows weeping o’er the stream, visit to Barbadoes. ‘Thomas Chalkley’s visit to the 
Or locusts, where, in balmy June, Conestogo Indians. An epistle from William Penn. 
The bees may hum their sleepy tune. Charter of the Friends’ Free School in Philadelphia; 
with an account of several religious visits to, and 


Such be the centre of my reign, from these provinces. Also of George Keith’s 
Whence to survey my fair domain ; death. 


But reaching far on every side 

Meadow es field in circuit wide, 

And sombre groves, and thicket grey, 
Where I may fly at height of day. 

O'er the enamell'd sward, let stray 

The herd and flock, at food or play ; 
While thrift, and temperance, and care, 
Shall turn the clod, and drive the share, 
And sow and reap the golden store, 
Till winter close the massy door. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





THE JERSEY HOMESTEAD. 


BY J. W. ALEXANDER. 


I fain would have, if I might choose, 

A mansion, such as farmers use, 

Of sound old stone, with hanging eaves, 
And casements clambered o’er with leaves; 
Fair, but not fine, of ancient guise ; 

There shadowing elms around should rise : 
Full barns, clean stables—not forgot 

Clear springs, and dairy, cool as grot. 
About the pile, in thought, I view 

A spreading lawn of freshest hue ; 

And, stretching back, in stately mien, 

A garden, with its alleys green ; 

Where every herb and every fruit, 

That may a healthful palate suit, 

Shall grow in concord with each flower 
That may beseem a Jersey bower. 


Then, let a rippling brook flow by, 


1700.—William Penn, who had arrived 
with his wife and family last year, at the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia in the First 
month this year, laid before his Friends a con- 
cern, that he said had been on his mind for 
some time, concerning the negroes and In- 
dians ; that Friends ought to very careful in 
discharging a good conscience towards them in 
all respects, but more especially for the good 
of their souls; and that they might as fre- 
quently as may be come to meetings. Upon 
consideration whereof, it was concluded to ap- 
: point a meeting more particularly for the ne- 

pan ~~ at eens tia, groes, once a month, that those of them who 
And hardy urchin as his snare, were otherwise frequently engaged, might so 
And chubby girl her doll prepare, often, at least, have opportunity to go to them, 
a ered marche gp te tone, rehearse and partake more universally of that Christian 
inn tie te bea, attentive cit privilege. And it was further agreed to hold 
‘o hear some part of Holy Writ.] meetings among the Indians, what was said to 
be explained by interpreters; the contriving 


Such, to the Jersey yeoman free, 
Such comforts may there ever be ! this matter William Penn took under his par- 
ticular care. 


—_—— 


Then, when |. 1g nights begin to bring 
Around the fire, the cheerful ring, 

The cracking billets, flaming high, 
Shall send a gleam to every eye, 

Of happy inmates round the hearth, 
Full of warm cheer and healthful mirth. 


Bone Manure.—Some years since, a gentle-| The Welsh settlers at North Wales, Penn- 
man of our acquaintance, who had long been|sylvania, now built themselves a meeting- 
incredulous as to the value of bone dust as a| house for worship, in which they afterwards 
manure, determined to avail himself of a favour-| met by the consent of Haverford Monthly 
able opportunity and give it an impartial trial, 
The soil on which the experiment was made, | selves in the Society of the Quakers, and un- 
consisted of a light, sabulous sand, reposing on 
a sub-stratum of gravel, and so porous as to| Hitherto their meetings, except when their 
admit of a ready descent. In seasons ordina-|Friends from other parts visited them, were 
rily dry, great inconvenience was experienced 
from drought, as all the water that fell was| satisfaction. In some time, divers among them- 
immediately taken into the subsoil without af-|‘selves were concerned to bear public testimo- 
fording any essential benefit to the growing| nies, as Hugh Griffith, Robert and Cadwalader 
crop. 

On this soil he planted ten quarts of beans,| only in word and doctrine, but their exemplary 
manuring every other row with bone dust, and] lives and conversations, and their services 


Meeting, where they had at first joined them- 


der whose care they were for a few years. 


mostly held in silence, yet they had often great 


Evans, two brothers, who stood faithful not 
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Keith had headed, were now almost mouldered | an obstruction to hinder my peace with God.” 
tonothing. The confusion that happened among} After that he got home; and a Friend occa- 
them, was full as 2 9 as might be expected. | sionally observing to him that he believed his 
While Keith stayed, and some time after, they | deep trials and exercises were near at an end, 
vented plentifully on those that were formerly | and that peace and joy everlasting would be 
their brethren ; but in a year or two after he|his portion from the Lord for his faithfulness, 
left them, they split to pieces strangely, and | he replied in much brokenness of heart, “ I am 
had work enough to war with one another. | satisfied thereof; I can bless my God for it :” 
Their meetings soon fell ; so that in six or sev-| and died soon afterwards. Thus departed this 
en years they had:scarcely so much as the} valuable man, an ornament to his profession 
name of a people. In the summer of this year,| where he lived, and probably a blessing to 
Keith arrived in New England. He had now| many with whom he had no acquaintance. 
taken Episcopal orders, and together with John| Thomas Story, who was now settled in Phi- 
Talbot, and another missionary, had obtained | ladelphia, this year visited the meetings of 
letters from the Society for Propogating the| Friends in New England. 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to make what con-| Gabriel Newby, from North Carolina, visit- 
verts they could in that way. Keith, it was|ed the meetings of Friends in these provinces, 
said, had given great expectations of doing con- | about this time, in the service of the ministry, 
siderable matters in these parts; and on his | with good acceptance, 
return to England had so artfully represented} William Biles, and Jane his wife, from Bucks 
the fruitfulness of his embassy, that in one of| county, Pennsylvania, this year together visit- 
their papers they are said to have declared he| ed Friends in England and Ireland in the work 
had brought comfort to the church, Both he| of the ministry, in which they both were con- 
and Talbot, while here together, and Talbot| cerned, and the latter is said to have had an 
afterwards, left sufficient convictions of their | eminent public testimony. 
dispositions to scatter heats and divisions} 1702.—The 27th of the month called Janu- 
through the country; at last, Talbot, getting|ary, 1702, died John Simcock, of Chester 
fixed at Burlington, officiated there for a while,| county, aged about seventy-three years. He 
and died in that place. Somebody in England, | removed to Pennsylvania in or about the year 
about this time, published a book, in which he| 1682, from Ridley, in Cheshire, in England, 
exposed Keith from a variety of passages out|and had suffered much on the score of tithes, 
of his own writings, while under the different | and for bearing a faithful testimony, and going 
professions of a Presbyterian, Quaker, and the|to meetings among his friends, the Quakers. 
National church. ‘The said book had the fol-| His services here as one of William Penn’s first 
lowing title: “ One Wonder more added to the | Council, one of his first Commissioners of Pro- 
Seven Wonders of the World, verified in the| perty, and one of his most trusty and trusted 
person of Mr. George Keith, once a Presbyte- | friends in the government, and afterwards as 
rian, afterwards about thirty years a Quaker, | Speaker and member of the Assemblies, seems 
then a Noun Substantive at Turner’s Hall, and | to have been very considerable. And his sta- 
now an itinerant preacher upon his good be- | tion as an approved minister among his breth- 
haviour in the Church of England, and without | ren, through a long course of time, rendered 
variation, as himself says, in fundamentals.” | him still more useful. He travelled in the ser- 
Hugh Roberts, whom we have before seve-| vice, and lived and died in good esteem. In 
ral times mentioned, this year went to visit his | his last sickness, but the day before his death, 
brethren in New England; and having per-|he spoke to those about him to the following 
formed the service, on his return home was| effect: “1 have a few words to deliver to you 
taken sick on Long Island. He was now ad-|who are present. In the beginning was the 
vanced in age, and had been long a useful} Word, in this. Word is Life, and this life is the 
member and minister in the Society of Friends.| Light of men. This Light, though some may 
He had lived about eighteen years in Pennsyl-|or do slight it, is sufficient to be a leader and 
left my native country in great satisfaction,|vania. His conversation and company was| conductor in the way of eternal salvation. | 
having been in England fifteen months, had exemplary and edifying. He had passed|am a living witness of it. And as John holds 
about four hundred and twenty-five meetings, | through considerable trials in the early part of|it forth to us, is God by which all things were 
and travelled about 2365 miles.” his life, in Wales, and could thence sympa-| made that was made. Yea, by this Word man 
Now-about John Webb, with Elizabeth his|thize with others in the like difficulties which| was created afler the image of God, in the 
wife, and their family, removed from Glouces-| sometimes had happened to be his experience, | state of innocence and true holiness, and was 
tershire, in England, to settle in Pennsylvania. | to the comfort and refreshment of several suf-| placed in heavenly paradise. But man, by 
Her religious visit was mentioned before. ferers. He seems to have been of an affec-| giving ear to the voice of the subtle serpent, fell 
1701.—About the year 1701, came John/|tionate cast, and tender to a great degree of| {from this state of innocency and purity, and 
Richardson, Thomas Thompson, and Josiah| everything worthy and good. He was zeal-| became as a degenerate plant; fell from the 
Langdale, on their first visits to Friends in| ous for reputation and order in the Society, | sense of holiness. But the great, gracious and 
America, who all travelled to the meetings of| had both a will and abilities to accommodate | merciful God, out of his own bounty and kind- 
their brethren on the continent in the exercise | differences, and his skill is said to have been| ness, in the consideration of the lost and mise- 
of their respective gifts in the ministry, to good| sometimes very usefully employed that way. | rable estate that mankind was fallen into, pro- 
satisfaction. Besides his visit to Wales, he travelled in the| mised a Seed which should bruise the head of 
Thomas Chalkley, whose religious visit to} work of the ministry to Maryland, and several | the serpent ; which seed was, and is, the Seed 
these provinces hath been. mentioned already, | times to Long Island, Rhode Island, and other | of the covenant and living Word, which in due 
this year removed with his family to settle in| parts of New England. Being taken sick, he | time took upon it the seed of the woman ; which 
Pennsylvania ; which was the place of his ha-| remained at the house of John Rodman, on| was a fulfilling of the blessed promise made, 
bitation (when not abroad) the remaining part] Long Island, for some time. Here his friend| that the Seed of the woman should bruise the 
of his life. ; and neighbour, John Bevan, visited him, to} head of the serpent, and that hereby mankind 
The party in these provinces whom George| whom he said, “ Nothing lies in my way as| should come to be restored out of the fall, and 


among their neighbours, rendered their memo- 
ries precious to many of them, though they 
could neither read nor write in any but the 
Welsh language. 

About this time George Keith began to be 
much in favour with the Episcopal clergy in 
England, having served them there as a vicar, 
and was ordained by the bishop of London. 
This was an affair that drew the remarks of 
many different sorts of people upon him ; “ and 
somebody, of what persuasion I do not know, 
made a collection of his sentiments concerning 
a national church and its clergy ; and what 
account he gave of their rites and ceremonies, 
from books and papers he had published many 
years before; to which the author gave this 
title: ‘Mr. George Keith’s Account of a Na- 
tional Church and Clergy ; humbly presented 
to the Bishop of London.’ To this were add- 
ed some queries he had written concerning 
what is called the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. This account was now printed, and 
presented to the bishop of London, ending with 
these words of the apostle, ‘If [ build again the 
things which I destroyed, I make myself a 
transgressor.’ "—(Sewell’s History.) 

John Salkeld, afterwards well known on the 
continent of America, as well as abroad, for 
his great gift in the ministry, came this year 
upon a religious visit, and passed through these 
and other provinces with good success. Dr. 
Griffith Owen, from Philadelphia, went with 
him on his visit to New England. 

George Skeffington, from Newfoundland, 
now travelled through these parts in the same 
service, 

Joseph Kirkbride, of Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, having been to visit the churches of 
his brethren in England, did this year return. 
In a short account he left of his travels there, 
he concludes as follows: 

“I visited the meetings in Cumberland, 
about twenty in number; then being clear, | 
took my passage to Pennsylvania, after taking 
leave of my father and friends in Cumberland, 
on the 17th of the Seventh month, 1700. We 
had a precious meeting at Workington, where 
I parted with Friends in dear unity of that Spi- 
rit which is the true bond of peace. Thus 
having visited many counties in England, | 
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be redeemed from under the power of dark- 
ness, and brought into blessed fellowship with 
his Maker, wherein his love would be true to 
God. And God the Father, through the Son 
of his love, would embrace his redeemed in the 


arms of his loving-kindness. Therefore, my | 
Friends, live in love, that you may be seen to 
be the children of the Word, and as such who 
through the holy begetting of the divine power 
of the heavenly Seed, may ever be found dwell. | 
ing in the love of God. And be sure to endea- | 
vour to keep to the Spirit of Christ, which is 

love indeed, and will keep you in that peace 

and love which he gives to his followers. I 

am a witness of it, that it will keep you in true 

and perfect love; if you keep to the Spirit of 
Christ, you will be dwellers together in love | 
unto the end of time, which true love is a mark 
and badge of true discipleship of those that | 
follow Christ, the blessed, powerful, eternal | 
Saviour of the world, who so loved the world 

that he gave his life to be a holy ransom for 
mankind. And now I tell you that I am sorry | 
I can’t have an opportunity to come to your | 
meetings, to signify my love in Christ to them. 
Tell them to see that they live in true love, | 
that they may be seen to be of those that are | 
walking in the holy commands of our blessed 
Saviour and eternal Redeemer Christ Jesus, 
the end of whose coming was to put an end to 
sin, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, 
so that all might come to live together in hea- | 
venly love; that holy love which travails and 
labours for the peace, welfare and everlasting 
good of all. And now I desire my love may | 
be remembered to my Friends in general, and | 
it is the desire and earnest prayer of my soul, | 
that the heavenly spring of true love and 
stream of divine Life may ever be known to 
spring and run amongst those who would be 
accounted children of God, and followers of | 
Christ Jesus, ovr blessed Lord and Saviour, 
who laid down his life to be a ransom for fallen 
man, and to be an atonement for all them that | 
would come to God by him, who is the living 

Word and promised Seed of the covenant.” | 
He also said to one of his sons: “I have had | 
many hard besetments with the enemy of my 

soul since I knew the Truth, and have been in 

many straits and difficulties, and in great com- 

bats and buffettings for the trial of my faith. | 
But the Keeper of Israel is near to all them 








| God, by the inshinings of his blessed Light.” 


THE FRIEND. 


« For ThePriend.”* | the divine Word ; but not therefore that whole 
The Light of Christ. God or Christ is in every man, any more than 


The following extracts are taken from the| ‘2? Whole sun or sir is in every house or 
“ Exposition of the Faith of the Religious So- me Se are no such harsh or un- 
ciety of Friends,” a work which the Meeting alae on s in their writings. It is only 
for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, - bet tful perversion of some of their enemies, 
by its published minutes made in 1827 and ay SENG 0 Cen agen Witte alas © "Tet, 
1828, “ approved,” as containing “ the funda-| theit a ee ee aren ene 
mental principles heid by us,” “ and which we their sense, in which only they say the same 


. ‘thing. I will walk in them and dwell in them, 
as a religious body have always professed and | 17. that dwelleth with you shall be in you. | 


most surely believed :” viz, : : : 
will not leave you comfortless, | will come to 
“To the charge that the Quakers believe| you. I in them and they inme. Christ in us, 
the Light, or Spirit of Christ within them, to|the hope of glory. Unless Christ be in you, 
be whole Christ or God, William Penn replies :| ye are reprobates, Little children of whom | 
“I deny, in the name of all that abused peo-| travail again in birth uatil Christ be formed in 
ple, that we ever owned or professed the Light | you.” 
within every man to be God; though we say| Again: “He makes too bold with us also 
it is of God—much less that we worship it as|in saying in our name that Christ is in all 
such.” — men; for we choose rather to express our- 
** Again, to his other scraps of matter [ shall | selves otherwise ; as, that a manifestation of 
answer that we never did, do, nor shall assert, | of Christ is in every man; or that the Light of 
the God that made heaven and earth to be’| Christ is within every man; and in so saying, 
comprehensible within the soul of man: No, it|I have by many plain Scriptures proved that 
is more impossible than that the sun in the fir-| we speak but the truth, and that which is every 
mament should be contained within the body of | man’s blessing.” 
any individual person. But that God, who is 
the great sun of righteousness, doth as truly 
cause his Light spiritual to arise upon the souls 











James Hadley. 





|of men, as his sun natural upon their bodies ; Memorial of Whitelick Monthly Meeting, 


and as what knowledge we have of the natural concerning James Hadley, deceased. 

sun is by its light, operations and effects upon} He was born on the 26th day of the Fifth 
the world, so our knowledge of the eternal Sun | month, 1794, in Chatham county, North Car- 
of righteousness, God, who is light, and in | olina, and lived with his parents, Thomas and 
whom is no darkness at all, is only and alone | Mary Hadley, until his marriage with Mary, 
by his Divine light, operations and effects in | daughter of Jeremiah and Ruth Hadley, which 
and upon our understandings and conscien- occurred on the 23d day of the Eleventh month, 


ces.” 1815. They resided within the limits of Cane- 
‘“‘ Wherefore we utterly deny that the mani-| creek Monthly Meeting, North Carolina, for a 





|festation in man, strictly considered, is the| few years after marriage, and then removed 


most high God, but a manifestation of or from | and settled on the Whitelick, in the state of In- 


the ii diana, then a wilderness country, and nearly 
“Christ himself says: Iam the Light of| sixty miles from any meeting of Friends. 
the world, which is as much as if he had said,| Hitherto this our dear Friend had not submit- 
[ have lighted or shined forth to the world— | ted to the cross of Christ; and during the for- 
therefore the light which shines in the hearts of| mation of new settlements, inviting prospects 
mankind is Christ ; though we do not say that|of worldly gain were presented, and he was 
every particular illumination is the entire| solicited to fill offices of honour and profit in 
Christ, for so there would be as many Christs| civil government, which subjected him to many 
as there are men, which were absurd and blas-| temptations to become worldly-minded, and 
phemous.” more forgetful of God. 

“In his Key, printed 1692, I find the fol-| But through adorable mercy he was pre- 





that wait upon him, and truly put their trust in-|lowing: Perversion 2nd. The Quakers hold| served from entirely losing his love for the 


him; their faith is made strong in him, where- 
by they become able to make war against the 


adversary of souls, and fight the good fight of | whole God, Christ, and Holy Spirit in him, 


faith; for whom is laid up a crown of endless 
joy and peace. And I may say in truth that 


that the Light within them is God, Christ, and| Truth and for Friends; and becoming more 
the Holy Spirit; so that every Quaker has/| concerned, he took an active part in promoting 

the settling of Friends, and the establishing of 
meetings near him. In a short time the set- 
tlement so increased, that a meeting for wor- 





which is gross blasphemy. 
“ Principle-—This is also a mistake of their 


I have kept this living faith, in which my soul | belief; they never said that every divine illu- | ship, Preparative, and Monthly Meeting were 


hath renewed cause to magnify the Name of| mination or manifestation of Christ in the! established, of which he was a member during 
my holy Redeemer and powerful Saviour Jesus | hearts of men, was whole God, Christ, or the/ the rest of his life. These meetings were set 
Christ, in whom my faith hath been made | Spirit; which might render them guilty of that| up in 1823 ; and his concern for the advance- 


strong as at this time. Holly, living praises be | 


iven to his forever worthy, powerful and ever- 
Suing name !” 
(To be continued.) * 

The te valuation of real estate in 
the state of New York for the year 1845, was 
$486,490,121; and of personal estate was 
$115,988,895 ; total, $605,646,095. 


ee 


gross and blasphemous absurdity some would | ment of Truth having increased, he became a 
fasten upon them ; but that God, who is Light, | diligent attender of them, and frequently en- 
or the Word Christ, who is Light, styled the | couraged others in the same religious duty. 

second Adam, the Lord from heaven and the} He was often made instrumental in the Di- 


quickening Spirit, who is God over all, blessed | vine hand in settling difficulties among Friends 
forever, hath enlightened mankind with a mea-| and others; and continuing to submit, more 
sure of saving light: who said, | am the Light | and more, to the effectual workings of the Spi- 
of the world, and they that follow me shall not| rit of divine grace upon his heart, he became 
abide in darkness, but have the Light of life. | prepared for usefulness in the church, and re- 
So that the illumination is from God, or Christ| ceived a gift in the ministry, which he occu- 
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acknowledged in the station of a minister in 
1826. 


About this time the promulgation of the an-|tain of our soul’s salvation, that he may be 


THE FRIEND. 





“Dear Friends ******, arm yourselves 
with the invincible armour of love, whereby 
you may have confidence to call on the Cap- 


1 
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fluence of which would enable them to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, 

He was often fervently engaged to admonish 
parents and heads of families to a more faithful 





ti-christian doctrines of Elias Hicks among | pleased to equip and qualify you as valiant) discharge of duty towards their beloved off- 
Friends, caused deep concern in many rightly- | soldiers in his holy warfare, Let none consid-| spring, encouraging them to labour for ability 
exercised minds ; and this our beloved Friend |er themselves of so little note in the world that |to bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
was favoured, by the openings of best Wisdom, | they can be. of no use in maintaining and in of the Lord, so that when parents are called up- 
clearly to see the unsoundness and danger | defending the glorious cause of truth and right-|on to give an account of their stewardship, it 
thereof, and to stand asa faithful watchman, |eousness. Remember that the first instruments | might appear that they had been good examples 


sounding the alarm, and exhorting others to 
vigilance against them. 

He was frequently engaged in encouraging 
Friends in the practice of retiring daily, with 
their families, into stillness, and reading a por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, with minds turned 
to their heavenly Author, the blessed Source 
of all good, seeking for a measure of living 
faith rightly to open them, and in which in- 
struction and edification might be experienced. 

He manifested much concern for the present 
and eternal well-being of the whole human fa- 
mily ; and his mind was turned to the rising 
generation in particular, with deep interest ; and 
he was frequently enabled to entreat them, in 
a tender and affectionate manner, to seek to 
know Christ for themselves, through his reno- 
vating influence upon their souls, to be their 
only Saviour and deliverer, and the only door 
to eternal rest and peace. 

When other engagements admitted of it, he 
was frequently engaged in First-day schools, 
for Scripture instruction,as a teacher, in which 
he was favoured to make occasional remarks 
on what had been read, tending to instruct the 
youth under his charge, and to impress their 
minds with the value of the sacred writings, 
and the importance of becoming well acquaint- 
ed with them. 

He was frequently engaged in religious 
visits, and travelled much from home in the 


service of the Gospel, to the satisfaction of 
Friends where he went, to which the copies of 


minutes furnished him by meetings where he 
attended, bore sufficient testimony. 


In the year 1827, he visited most of the 
meetings belonging to Miami, Fairfield and 
Centre Quarterly Meetings; and from some 
short notes which he kept during this journey, 
we find that his mind was deeply tried during 
his progress therein. In one case he says: 
“This afternoon I had some refreshing medi- 
tation on the road, which afforded strength to 
my exercised mind. I saw that it was neces- 
sary to guard against the enemy in all his en- 
croachments, who has of late been trying to 
overwhelm me with his discouragements.” 

In the forepart of the year 1828, a commit- 
tee, of which he was one, was appointed by 
our Quarterly Meeting, to visit the Monthly 


Meetings belonging thereto, on account of 


the separation of the followers of Elias Hicks 
from our religious Society. The sorrowful ef- 
fects of this rending spirit bore weightily upon 
his mind. He gives expression to some of his ex 
ercises in writing, addressed to his friends who 
were in like manner affected with himself, on 
account of the jars and commotions which were 
spreading far and wide in that day, to lay waste 
the goodly heritage, some extracts from which 
here follow.; 











in the Divine hand to promulgate the Christian | 
religion were called into his service from the| 
ordinary ranks of life; yet by leaving all = 
following the immaculate Lamb, they became 

as stars of the first magnitude. This remains | 
to be an essential duty of all his followers at 

the present day ; they must, for his sake, give 

up all other beloved objects to which their 

hearts have been attached, as the fishermen 

did their nets, and follow him in the regenera- 

tion, When the mind becomes so far divested 

of self, as to resign all to the disposal of the 

Divine Head, there will be a leaving off of the 

things that are behind, and a pressing forward 

through difficulties and sore trials, towards 

the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. 

“OQ, dear Friends, time loudly calls for dili- 
gence in every age and condition, that we may 
become more and more engaged in the good 
cause, even the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness ; and if we are devoted to serve the Lord 
with an upright heart and a willing mind, we 
need not fear the malice of men, nor the wiles 
of satan, for the Lord will preserve us. 

**O Lord Omnipotent ! make bare thy holy 
arm, and interpose for the delivery of thy heri- 
tage. Cause thy invincible power to come 
over the rending spirits, that all discord and 
strife may be-done away, and the holy oil flow 
from vessel to vessel, and that there be a 
gathering more and more unto Shiloh ; cause thy 
watchmen to be valiant for the Truth ; be thou 
their guide, and direct their steps ; cause that 
their trumpet may give a certain sound, and 
enable them to hold on their way through every 
difficulty and trial towards the port of eternal 
rest. Amen.” 

In the year 1830, he performed a.religious 
visit in North Carolina, Amongst many other 
subjects which occupied and exercised his mind, 
the failure of many who professed with Friends 
to live up to their testimony in that plainness 
of speech, behaviour and apparel, which be- 
comes our religious profession, called forth the 
exercise of his gift for a reformation in these 
respects. His heart also sympathized deeply 
with faithful Friends on account of their testi- 
mony against Slavery, in the midst of a slave- 
holding community, with desires for their en- 
couragement in rightly manifesting a Christian 
example to those around them, and for the 

reservation of themselves and their children 
from the contamination of the evils looked upon 
with allowance by others. 

He frequently held meetings, during his tra- 
vels in the service of the Gospel, amongst those 
not in religious profession with us, in which he 
evinced a lively concern that none might be 
professors: in form merely, but that all should 
witness the one living saving baptism, that of 
the Holy Spirit, a faithful abiding under the in- 


in all things. The youth were also exhorted 
to pay due regard to the counsel and example 
of godly parents, by which they might be great- 
ly instructed in the way of the Lord, and be- 
come suitably prepared to fill their ranks in 
righteousness. 

Our dear Friend was much impressed with 
the necessity of faithfully maintaining the vari- 
ous Christian testimonies, that we as a people are 
called upon to bear to the world. He was fre- 
quently engaged affectionately to advise against 
reading pernicious books, and against suffering 
the mind to be too much engrossed with the 
current news of the day ; believing that where 
such reading is indulged in by any, they would 
be drawn off from the love of the truth, and 
weakened in their regard for the sacred writ- 
ings, which are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith in Christ Jesus. 

He was often heard, both in public and pri- 
vate, to bear testimony against the commotion 
and high excitement so common in contentions 
and struggles about political affairs, which 
have so much prevailed; running as they had 
done in many cases, into much extravagance 
and folly, and to warn Friends against partici- 
pating in them. 

He bore a firm and unwavering testimony 
against Slavery ; and was frequently heard 
in vocal supplication to intercede for those in 
bondage, and also for their oppressors, that the 
day might be hastened when the heavy burdens 
should be undone and the oppressed go free. 
While his desire was ardent for the immediate 
and unconditional emancipation of the slaves, 
he did not think it best for Friends to join in 
with the popular associations of the day in en- 
deavouring to promote that cause, but advised 
that Friends should remain together and act on 
their own Christian ground; seeking for Di- 
vine counsel, and waiting for the manifestations 
of duty in the life, to order and direct their 
movements in this as well as other important 
concerns. 

A committee was appointed in the Yearly 
Meeting of 1842, to visit Quarterly, Monthly, 
and Preparative meetings, on account of a 
spirit of insubordination then existing in some 
of the meetings of Friends, within the limits of 
the Yearly Meeting. Being one of this com- 
mittee, he was engaged much of the time during 
the preceding winter, spring and summer, in 
attending meetings and labouring for the pre- 
servation of Friends on that Foundation which 
standeth sure through all the storms and tem- 
pests incident to our present state ; admonish- 
ing them, that while engaged in the support of 
one of our testimonies, as that against slavery, 
they should not neglect or disregard others 
which we are called uponto bear. During the 
exercises of this visit, his trials and sorrow 


were increased by the contention and opposi- 
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tion of some who had once been united to him|and reguested that all should be gathered into 
in Christian fellowship, but who had now/jstillness. He was evidently favoured to be 
joined in another separation; but having his | sensible that his beloved friend was under spi- 
mind stayed on the Lord, and depending on his | ritual exercise, and he spoke, encouraging him 
divine protection and assistance, he was en- to attend to his feelings, which he did in the 
Our afflicted friend re- 


abled to endure hardness as a good soldier of| way of supplication. 


Jesus Christ, and to labour (with much effect 
on many,) in the restoring love of his gospel. 

In a public testimony which he bore a short 
time before his decease, he observed, that his 
feelings were of a very awful kind, believing 
that death was near to some of our houses; at 
the same time bringing to view the great need 
for all to be prepared, not knowing the hour 
when that messenger may call on any of 
us, 
At another time, in his own Preparative 
Meeting, in the last public testimony that he 
bore, he remarked, that it appeared to him, 
from the exercise of his mind, that there were 
those in high standing in Society, who had 
great need to enter into close examination, to 
see whether they had fully discharged their 
duty in bringing up their children in a way that 
would preserve them in our Christian order; and 
that parents were awfully responsible if they 
had not. Nearly two weeks afterwards, in the 
time of his last illness, he informed a Friend 
that this exercise remained with him. 

On Seventh-day, the 9th of Twelfth month, 
1843, he was taken with a chill and fever, but 
appearing to be better next morning, he attended 
meeting. He was more unwell again that 
evening, and on Second-day, symptoms of an 
inflammatory character began to appear, which 
did not afterwards give way to medicine. He 
observed to a Friend who called in to see him, 
that he might be mistaken, but it was his im- 
pression that this would be his last sickness, 
which was to him a very solemn consideration { 
but, he continued, “ there appears to be nothing 
in my way; yet it would be agreeable to me, 
if it were the Lord’s will, to stay some longer 
with my beloved Friends, if I could be an in- 
strument of encouraging them to faithfulness, 
for trials await you.” 

Being very sick, he did not express more at 
that time ; yet his countenance appeared serene 
and pleasant, which continued to be the case 
during his illness. He did not incline to talk 
much at any time after he was taken unwell, 
though at intervals he expressed a few words 
to the satisfaction of those who attended on him. 
He bore with patience his affliction of body, 
which was very great. 

On the 18th, the symptoms of his disorder 
became more unfavourable, and he observed to 
the Friend who attended him that he could not 
continue long. . He *requested that his Will 
should be brought and read to him, which be- 
ing done, and some alterations made in it on 
account of some late changes in his affairs, he 
expressed satisfaction therewith, and made 


some impressive remarks on the necessity of 


Friends attending timely to such duties. 

On the 23d a Friend came in, being a minis- 
ter, with whom he had long been nearly united 
in religious fellowship, and notwithstanding he 
was somewhat flighty in his mind, he seemed 
glad to see him. After-some conversation the 
Friend took his seat near, and in a short time 
he uppeared to be restored to his right mind, 






















mained very still, and his spirit undoubtedly 
united with what was said vocally, he joining 
with audible voice in the utterance of the last 
words. i 

On the evening before his decease ‘he inquir- 
ed how his wife was, she being in poor health ; 
and said it was admirable how she bore up un- 
der her afflictions. 


know but little that passed on that day and the 
following night, he frequently repeated Scrip- 


ture passages with accuracy ; and a short time 


before he expired he said, “‘ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul? and why art thou disquiet- 
ed within me? Hope thou in God, for | shall 


yet praise him who is the health of my counte- 
It was evident from the 
state of mind in which he continued, that he 
was prepared for the solemn change, which 
took place on the 25th of the Twelfth month, 


nance and my God.” 


1843. His loss will be keenly felt by his fa- 
mily, and cause a blank in his meeting and 


is his eternal gain. 


and their works do follow them.” 


Signed by direction and on behalf of White- 
lick Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 


Eighth month 14th, 1844. 
Samvuet Haptey, Clerk 
Jemima VEsTAL, —_ 
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This was the last time he 
spoke of her; and although he appeared to 










neighbourhood which may not soon be filled, 
yet we have the consoling hope that our loss 
“ Blessed are the dead, 
who die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the spirit, for they rest from their labours, 


How it was done.—Senator Spencer, of the 
New York Legislature, a few days since, in a 
speech before the Senate of that state, referred 
to the abolition of slavery in Massachusetts, 
He said there was no specific record of its abo- 
John Quincy Adams had informed him 
of the probable manner in which slavery was 
It was in this 
wise: A-note had been given for the price of a 
This note was sued ; and the 
court ruled, that the maker had received no 
consideration, as man could not be sold. From 
that time forward slavery died in the old Bay 
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After a winter unusually fluctuating, alter- 
nately snow, sleet, rain, severe cold, and thaw, 
the cold set in afresh, and with great intensity, 
on the night of the 26th ultimo, so that at sev- 
en o’clock on the morning of the 27th, at M‘- 
Allister’s residence in Broad street, the ther- 
mometer stood at 64°, and at his store in Ches- 
nut street, at nine o’clock, 13}°, twelvejo’clock, 
noon, 203°, and at five and three-quarters, P. 
At the Pennsylvania Hospital, at 7 
o’clock, A. M., the thermometer corresponded 
with that at M‘Allister’s, anc at the Exchange 
it stood at 7°. At Burlington, N. J., same 





morning, the mercury fell to 3° and 6°, in dif. 
ferent positions, and both there and in this 
city, the cold was pronounced three degrees 
greater than it had been during the winter. In 
the following night commenced a snow storm, 
which continued with but little intermission 
through the following day, and until about noon 
on the next, (Third month 1st,) spreading a 
mantle of brilliant whiteness over the earth in 
this vicinity, of from twelve to fifteen inches on 
the level. In every direction, west, north, and 
east, so far as heard from, the snow has been 
of equal, or greater depth; several of the ac- 
counts speak of three, four, and five feet deep, 
and a letter from Pittsfield, Mass., says, “* we 
have now six feet of snow in this city.” At 
Boston, on the morning of the 27th, the mer. 
cury was two degrees below zero, and at Dor- 
chester, ten below; all the railroads in that 
vicinity are obstructed with snow. 





Friends’ Asylum. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Contribu- 
tors to the Asylum for the relief of Persons de- 
prived of the use of their Reason,” will be held 
in the committee-room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house, on Fourth-day, Third month 18th, 
at 3 o’clock, Pp. m. 

Samvet Mason, Clerk. 
Committee on Education, 

The Stated Meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, will be held on Sixth- 
day afternoon, the 20th instant, at 3 o’clock, 
in the committee-room, Mulberry-street meet- 
ing-house, 

Dan’t B, Surrn, Clerk, 

Third month, 1846. 

Tract Association of Friends. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on Fourth-day 
evening, the 18th instant, at half-past seven 
o’clock, in the committee-room, Mulberry st. 
meeting-house, 

Jos. Scatrercoop, Clerk. 

Third month, 1846. 

Friends interested in the objects of the As- 
sociation, both male and female, are invited to 
attend. 





A young man, a Friend, is wanted to assist 
in teaching a school in this city. Apply at 
the office of “ The Friend.” 

———— 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Fallowfield, 
Second month 12th, Exirnaz Cueyney,to Exiza ANN, 
daughter of the late Israel Hayes, of that place. 

——, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 3d instant, Ery B. 
Haywarp, of Baltimore, to Marcarerra, daughter of 
George M. Elkinton, of this city. 











Diep, at her residence in Burlington, N. J., on Sec- 
ond-day, 23d ult., Hannan Smitu, widow of the late 
Daniel Smith, in the seventy-fifth year of her age, an 
approved minister of the Society of Friends. From 
early life her love to her heavenly Father was sincere 
and steadfast, and under various dispensations of trial, 
faith in the blessed Redeemer was her staff and her 
stay—yea, as we humbly trust, even unto the end. 
PRINTED BY JOSEPH KITE AND CO. 
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